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of archbishop, at a time when sympathy and\T&c,t
were most needful. On the one side, he was read}''to
imperil the Established Church for the sake of some
trifling point of ceremonial ; on the other, he \vas
prepared to involve the king in a bitter controversy
with the majority of his subjects rather than allo\v
one obscure clergyman to deviate by a hair's breadth
from the narrow path of Laudian orthodoxy. But
he was such a good man, so zealous and so amiable
in his private life, that he must always receive some
sympathy, although his character can hardly call
forth either admiration or anger, and although
respect for him must almost necessarily be tinged
with a slight feeling of contempt. It may be added
also, that the work which he did in enforcing greater
order and more reverence was most necessary, and
that the Church owes thanks to him for his reforms,
while she may regret that he did not choose his time
better and show more discretion in his method of
reaching his ends.

For politics, as politics, Laud perhaps had little
enthusiasm ; and his eager co-operation with Went-
worth in support of the royal authority, and his
efforts to restore the Church to her old position in the
king's councils, may be more justly attributed to the
fact that he hoped in these ways to forward his
ecclesiastical projects. But, in any case, he was at
one with his far greater colleague in desiring that
Charles should be absolute. If a neutral attitude is
possible in estimating the archbishop's character, it
is almost impossible to avoid partisanship in discus-
ing that of Wcntworth, the famous, or infamous, Karl
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